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From  the  President 

Welcome  to  Volume  Five  of  The  Asylum.  It’s  right  on  time,  packed  with  useful 
information.  Last  year’s  Bibliomania  meeting  at  A.  N.  A.  was  most  successful. 
Several  regional  meetings  were  held  in  1986  and  more  are  planned  this  year. 

In  short,  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society  is  quite  alive  and  is  prospering. 

Except  for  one  thing Members.  We  need  more  of  them.  At  one  time,  shortly  after 

the  society  was  formed,  we  had  nearly  300  paid  members.  At  present,  we  have  barely 
half  that  number.  This  issue  is  thirty-two  pages  in  length  and  at  least  one  more  double- 
length issue  is  planned  for  1987.  Trouble  is,  we’re  not  collecting  enough  funds  from 
dues  and  advertisements  to  support  the  success  of  the  journal. 

Now,  we  can  raise  next  year’s  dues  (and  we  may  have  to)  and  I suspect  most  of 
you  will  suffer  the  increased  burden.  But,  if  membership  can  be  doubled,  not  only  will 
a dues  increase  not  be  necessary,  all  of  next  year’s  Asylums  can  be  thirty-two  pages  in 
length.  And  we’ll  have  twice  as  many  happy  NBS  members.  Enclosed  with  this  issue 
is  an  extra  membership  application.  Enroll  the  cat  if  you  have  to,  but  please  help. 

Election  time  approaches.  Ballots  will  be  sent  out  with  the  next  issue  of  The 
Asylum.  Please  send  nominations  to  the  secretary,  Linda  Kolbe.  Participate  in  the 
future  of  NBS. 

There  are  some  people  who  read  too  much:  the  bibliohibuli.  I know  some  who  are 
constantly  drunk  on  books,  as  other  men  are  drunk  on  whiskey  or  religion.  They 
wander  through  this  most  diverting  and  stimulating  of  worlds  in  a haze,  seeing 
nothing  and  hearing  nothing. 

H.  L.  Mencken 


From  the  Editor 

This  is  truly  an  exciting  time  to  be  editing  The  Asylum.  Every  few  days  another 
good  manuscript  or  thought-provoking  letter  lands  in  our  mailbox.  If  the  interest  of 
talented  writers  is  an  accurate  barometer,  our  membership  is  doing  just  fine.  Allow 
me,  however,  to  echo  the  pleas  contained  in  President  Kolbe ’s  message.  George  is 
right.  We  need  more  members,  and  your  editor  has  a good  reason  for  saying  so.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  main  benefit  of  N.  B.  S.  membership  is  The  Asylum.  We  know 
that  without  the  support  of  our  loyal  advertisers,  it  would  be  impossible  to  publish 
The  Asylum.  Ah,  but  there’s  the  rub-  The  combination  of  our  low  membership 
and  low  dues  makes  it  financially  difficult  to  publish  a magazine  any  longer  than 
16  pages  per  issue.  Now  take  out  the  Winter,  1986  issue.  Notice  that  the  covers 
occupy  two  of  the  sixteen  pages,  while  our  advertisers  (God  bless  ’em)  take  up 
nearly  seven  more.  This  leaves  less  than  seven  pages  for  articles,  letters,  features  — 
the  lifeblood  of  any  journal. 

Now,  gentle  readers,  that  ain’t  enough.  But  what’s  an  editor  to  do?  We  have  piles 
of  great  stuff  to  publish,  but  no  place  to  publish  it.  If  we  cut  back  on  advertising,  we 
go  broke.  If  we  publish  fat  journals,  we  will  soon  be  belly -up.  Actually,  there  are  a 
couple  of  ways  out  of  this  dilemma.  The  best,  as  George  says,  is  to  do  some 
proselytizing  and  double  our  membership.  The  increased  dues  would  allow  us  to 
publish  a 32-page  journal,  like  the  one  you  are  reading  now,  everytime. 

Obviously,  we  can  achieve  the  same  thing  by  doubling  our  dues.  And  truth  be 
told,  I think  most  of  us  would  be  willing  to  pay  $ 1 5 in  order  to  get  a substantial  journal 
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four  times  a year.  Naturally,  however,  growth  would  be  preferable  to  higher  “taxes”. 

In  any  case,  it  is  frustrating  to  edit,  and  frustrating  to  read  a magazine  less  than  half 
of  which  is  copy.  This  issue  is  an  axample  of  the  “quality  in  quantity”  that  we 
can  have  four  times  every  year  if  we  are  willing  to  either  recruit  or  double  the  ante. 
Let  us  know  how  you  feel  on  this  subject. 

★ ★ ★ 

A warm  welcome  to  Q.  David  Bowers,  who  recently  joined  N.  B.  S.  and, 
prolific  scholar  that  he  is,  almost  immediately  sent  in  “Revisiting  the  Early 
1950’s,”  a fascinating  look  backward  at  numismatics  when  Dave  was  a novice 
dealer.  This  article  should  confirm  Dave’s  status  as  a graybeard  of  the  hobby, 
even  if  he  did  shave  it  off  about  1 8 months  ago! 

★ ★ ★ 

Would  you  like  to  own  a piece  of  numismatic  literature  that  is  guaranteed  to 
be  unique?  Would  you  like  to  assist  the  N.  B.  S.?  Well  here  is  your  chance  to  do  both  at 
once.  Your  editor  is  conducting  a one-lot  mail  bid  sale,  consisting  of  the  paste-up 
pages  of  The  Asylum,  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  1 & 2.  There  are  24  photocopied  pages,  just  as 
they  returned  from  the  typesetter,  with  your  editor’s  marginal  corrections  in  red.  We 
certify  that  this  is  the  only  such  copy  in  existence.  We  will  accept  mail  bids  on 
this  item  until  5 pm  on  Saturday,  May  16;  the  winning  bid  will  be  donated  to  the 
N.  B.  S.  If  this  catches  on,  we  will  auction  other  paste-ups  in  subsequent  issues. 

★ ★ ★ 

It’s  that  time  again  — this  is  the  official  “call  for  nominations”.  We  need  to  elect 
our  officers  and  Board  once  again,  so  please  submit  your  nominations  to  N.  B.  S. 
Secretary  Linda  Kolbe. 

★ ★ ★ 

Another  warm  welcome,  to  Steve  Heifer,  who  will  be  doing  “The  Bookend”, 
our  first  regular  column.  Steve  will  launch  his  column  by  doing  a series  on  the 
basics  of  book  collecting,  this  time  focusing  on  the  definitions  of  “editions”  and 
“printings”. 

★ ★ ★ 

Deadlines  for  submissions: 

Summer  issue:  May  1 
Autumn  issue:  August  1 
Winter  issue:  November  1 


Preview  of  Coining  Attractions 

“An  Introduction  to  the  Fascinating  World  of  Numismatic  Literature” 
by  George  Frederick  Kolbe. 

“Research:  Necessity,  Curiosity  and  a Roll  of  the  Dice”  by  Carling  Gresham. 
“Ramblings  of  an  Acute  Bibliomaniac”  by  Jeff  Rock. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Editor’s  note:  Some  of  the  following  letters  were  meant  to  be  published  in  the  last 
issue,  but  had  to  be  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 

To  the  editor: 

Another  great  issue  of  The  Asylum  [Autumn,  1 986].  I really  will  try  to  get  off 
my  butt  and  contribute  something. 

One  question:  my  pages  are  numbered  1-4, 7-22, 5-6, 23-28.  Do  I have  the  rare 
and  desirable  error  variety,  or  did  they  all  come  out  that  way? 

Denis  Loring 
New  York,  New  York 

Editor’s  note:  Not  ours,  Denis.  Nor  has  anyone  else  mentioned  it.  It  looks 
as  if  you  were  the  only  lucky  (?)  one. 

To  the  editor: 

I think  the  Autumn  issue  of  The  Asylum  was  put  on  a Lake  Michigan  mail  boat 
as  it  just  arrived  here  last  week,  [early  November,  1986].  [I  loved]  Remy  Bourne’s 
talk!  I’d  like  more  information  if  possible  or  some  of  the  publications,  if  available. 

I’m  going  to  order  back  issues! 

Brian  Beidenback 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


To  the  editor: 

In  the  Autumn  issue  of  The  Asylum  I read  with  interest  the  letter  by  Mr.  Jules  J. 
Bloch  II  about  buying  (or  not  buying)  books  at  auction.  It  struck  me  because  I buy 
almost  all  of  my  books  at  auction.  Mr.  Bloch  then  touched  on  some  good  points 
against  buying  at  auction,  especially  the  buyer’s  fees,  and  the  handling  charges.  As 
for  unreasonable  bids,  I have  found  that  most  dealers  will  not  throw  out  a bid 
unless  it  is  really  ridiculous.  I did,  however,  recently  lose  a lot  on  which  I had  bid 
$11.50  because  the  dealer  entered  my  bid  as  $1.50,  which  he  considered 
unreasonable.  In  writing  to  this  dealer,  he  replied  that  he  considers  a bid  under 
$3  unreasonable. 

There  may  very  well  be  book  dealers  who  will  give  you  bargains  in  numismatic 
books,  but  unless  you  are  very  lucky  I don’t  think  you  will  fmd  a very  large 
selection  of  numismatic  books  with  most  book  dealers.  Then  you  have  travel 
expenses  and  your  time  getting  to  and  from  their  shops  (although  some  may 
consider  the  time  well  spent,  for  the  fun  of  the  hunt),  I would  rather  spend  my  time 
reading  and  researching  the  books  that  I bought  at  auction.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Bloch’s  point  about  paying  inflated  prices  at  auction,  I don’t  know  how  you  could 
do  this  unless  you  attended  a public  sale  and  got  carried  away  with  auction  room 
mania.  I do  almost  all  of  my  bidding  by  mail. 

Bidding  at  auction  is  fun  because  I feel  that  I am  matching  my  judgment  of 
values  against  the  other  bidders.  Unless  there  is  an  item  that  I want  very  badly  and 
I consider  very  rare,  I usually  bid  rather  low,  for  I have  found  that  while  I might  not 
get  it  this  time,  or  next  time,  eventually  I will  get  it. 

To  touch  on  a completely  different  subject,  some  years  ago  Coin  World 
featured  an  annual  “Trends”  [prices]  section  on  numismatic  literature,  directed,  I 
believe,  by  Frank  and  Laurese  Katen.  The  literature  “Trends”  has  not  been 
published  for  some  years  now,  and  I think  it  would  be  nice  if  such  a feature  could  be 
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published  in  The  Asylum.  If  a committee  were  formed  to  do  this,  I would  be  willing 
to  serve  on  it. 

Dave  Hirt 
Frederick,  Maryland 


To  the  editor: 

I read  with  interest  the  letters  from  Jules  Bloch  and  Leo  Guibault,  which  are 
vastly  dissimilar  in  scope  and  depth  of  issues  raised. 

Mr.  Bloch’s  dissatisfaction  with  auction  houses,  I hope,  represents  a minority 
opinion.  It  would  appear  that  he  wants  a dealer  to  do  all  the  work,  pay  all  the 
expenses,  and  still  sell  at  the  absolute  lowest  price.  I do  not  think  his  letter  warrants 
further  comment. 

Mr.  Guibault’s  letter  gets  far  below  the  surface  (beach?)  and  raises  very 
specific,  but  difficult  questions.  The  setting  of  standards  as  suggested  in  Question 
1 and  the  business  of  PRLs  in  Question  3 I feel  run  into  serious  economic 
roadblocks. 

I note  that  the  recent  Stacks  auction  realized  $1.9  Million.  This  was  no  special 
sale  and  certainly  one  of  probably  40  or  so  major  auctions  to  be  held  during  1 986. 
By  contrast,  the  most  successful  literature  sale  in  history  (Kolbe’s  Lee  Sale, 
June,  1981)  realized  $272,000  or  about  14th  of  that  amount.  Yet  I would 
venture  to  say  that  the  cost  of  producing  this  spectacular  catalogue  was  more 
than  Vi  of  what  Stacks  spent  on  theirs. 

Most  literature  sales  fall  far  below  the  level  of  the  Lee  sale.  In  many,  the  average 
per  lot  price  of  literature  and  auction  catalogues  combined  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $15.00.  Often  there  is  no  big  ticket  item  or  groups  of  items  to  subsidize  the 
catalogue.  Should  3 or  4 lines  be  allowed  for  each  lot  for  a full  description,  an 
entire  page  might  represent  only  $100  of  potential  sales.  Quite  frankly,  I 
admit  I have  been  guilty  of  truncating  a description  on  a lesser  item  when  the 
end  of  the  line  approached.  When  you  consider  that  most  post  1930  auction 
catalogues,  excepting  of  course  landmark  sales  and  special  hardbound 
editions,  sell  in  the  $5.00  range,  you  can  see  how  critical  the  space  problem  is. 
You  just  can’t  overdescribe  a $5.00  item  and  still  sell  it  for  $5.00. 

Thus  I would  prefer  to  allocate  what  space  I feel  an  item  justifies  by  describing 
the  physical  characteristics  unique  to  the  copy  being  offered.  For  the  typical  $5 .00 
item,  data  such  as  specialty  field  (if  any)  covered,  number  of  pages,  plates,  lots, 
size,  etc.  belong  in  a standard  reference.  John  Adams’  Numismatic  Literature, 
Vol  I 19th  Century  Catalogues,  and  his  soon  to  be  published  Volume  2 on  the 
20th  Century,  is/will  be  (I  am  sure)  pure  manna,  and  I have  no  sympathy  for  any 
collector  who  does  not  plan  to  purchase  them.  Martin  Gengerke’s  American 
Numismatic  Auctions  provides  a roster  of  some  10,000  known  sales  with  basic 
data  included  for  each.  I would  like  to  assume  that  any  serious  collector  has 
purchased  this  book  also. 

Armed  with  these  references,  all  back  issues  of  The  Asylum,  and  perhaps  a set 
of  Kolbe,  Wilson,  Katen  catalogues,  most  of  which  are  readily  available,  a 
collector  is  well  positioned  to  protect  himself  against  the  “over-rated”  and  “over 
described”  book.  I do  not  believe  that  the  NBS,  whose  purpose  as  stated  in  the  first 
number  of  The  Asylum  is  to  “enlighten,  inform,  and  entertain, . . . and  be  an  open 
forum  for  new  information  and  research,”  wants  to  pull  an  ANACS  and  get  into 
the  grayer  areas  such  as  the  setting  of  standards,  definition  of  grading,  etc. 
Heaven  forbid  we  should  create  MS-62  catalogues  in  slabs. 
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The  problem  with  PRLs  is  vexing  to  say  the  least,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
catalogues  issued  during  the  past  25  years.  Because  many  firms  have  been  fairly 
liberal  when  sending  out  freebie  catalogues  in  the  hopes  of  generating  additional 
bids,  but  have  generally  sent  out  price  lists  only  to  bidders  and  subscribers, 
or  sold  them  for  an  additional  fee,  I find  perhaps  2 catalogues  without  prices  for 
each  one  with. 

Because  of  this  scarcity,  I doubt  a price  list  service  could  be  instituted.  Should  I 
be  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  any  quantity  of  PRLs,  I dare  say  I would  hold  them 
for  matching  up  with  corresponding  catalogues  rather  than  sell  them  separately. 
Photocopying  is  a solution  for  small  lists,  but  large  fanfolded  ones  are  a nuisance  to 
copy,  while  removing  staples  for  photoing  risks  damaging  the  original.  And  at 
.10/page,  a dealer  would  have  to  charge  at  least  $2.00  just  to  break  even. 

And  then  we  run  into  the  following  scenario.  If  a common  Stacks  catalogue  sells 
for  $3.50  with  prices,  and  a copied  PRL  is  $2.00,  is  the  catalogue  without  prices 
worth  only  $ 1 .50?  Or  do  we  establish  the  price  with  PRL  at  $5 .00  (at  which  level  it 
probably  will  not  sell)  and  offer  it  without  prices  for  $3.00?  Everyone  wants  a 
PRL,  but  not  when  it  costs  as  much  as  the  catalogue  itself. 

These  comments  are  obviously  geared  toward  the  commoner,  less  expensive 
modem  material  which  is  offered  frequently  and  sells  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
spectrum.  Copied  PRLs  like  reproduction  plates  will  of  course  lower  the  value  of 
classic  material.  The  price  is,  and  should  be,  determined  by  the  bidders  who  must 
decide  for  themselves  how  much  such  faults  are  worth.  No  standards  nor 
guidebook  is  going  to  tell  a true  bibliomaniac  how  deep  to  dig  into  his  pocket  for  an 
item  he  wants,  regardless  of  its  limitations. 

He  gets  his  marching  orders  from  a higher  authority. 

Charles  Davis 
Morristown,  New  Jersey 


To  the  editor: 

Concerning  The  Asylum,  while  that  title  might  have  been  a novelty  at  one  time, 
I suspect  that  for  a serious  publication  another  title  would  be  more  satisfactory.  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  Penny  Whimsy,  certainly  an  informal  title,  decorates  the 
cover  of  one  of  the  finest  numismatic  books  ever  written.  But,  still,  while  Penny 
Whimsy  might  be  whimsical  or  even  fun,  the  word  “Asylum”  has  unfavorable 
connotations.  Why  not  something  simple,  such  as  “The  Numismatic  Book 
Collector,”  “The  Numismatic  Bibliophile,”  or  something  like  this?  In  that  way  the 
title  of  the  publication  would  pertain  to  the  subject  being  discussed.  Just  an  idea . . . 

Q.  David  Bowers 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire 
Editor’s  note:  The  comments  above  were  combined from  two  letters  received from 
Dave,  dated  December  10  and  December  30, 1986.  Your  editor’s  reaction  can  be 
found  in  “The  Last  Word.  ” 
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Association  News 

Ron  Horstman  reports  that  a regional  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  S.  was  held  in  St.  Louis  on 
November  14, 1986  at  the  first  annual  National  and  World  Paper  Money  Show.  Neil 
Shafer  spoke  on  “Preparing  Catalogues”  and  an  open  discussion  followed  his  talk.  A 
partial  list  of  those  attending  included: 

Neil  Shafer  Ron  Horstman  Mike  Levin 

Steve  Whitfield  Eton  Bunjevac  Rusty  Geiger 

Nelson  Page  Aspen  Tim  Wilson  George  Nicholson 


President  George  reports  that  a regional  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  S.  was  held  on 
December  14,  1986  in  New  York  City  at  the  New  York  International  Numismatic 
Convention.  Member  Harrington  Manville  of  Washington,  D.  C.  gave  a talk  based  on 
his  experiences  in  preparing  British  Numismatic  Auction  Catalogues  (reviewed  in 
The  Asylum  Autumn,  1986;  pp  24-25).  Attending  was: 

Harrington  E.  Manville  George  Frederick  Kolbe  Martin  Gengerke 
Denis  Loring  Vincent  Alones  Bob  Levin 

Michelle  Levin  Barbara  Druck  Gordon  Frost 

Barry  Tayman  Alfred  McDonald  Scott  Miller 

Peter  Gaspar  Douglas  Saville  Eric  Wronker 


Specializing  in 

Numismatics,  Antiques  c&  Collectibles 


Browse  in  our  book  boutiques  at 


WESTCHESTER  FAIRE 
ANTIQUE  MALL 

8655  South  Sepulveda  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90045 
■/2  Mile  North  of  LAX  Airport 


SHERMAN  OAKS 
ANTIQUE  MART 

14034  Ventura  Blvd. 
Sherman  Oaks,  CA  91423 
Near  Hazeltine 
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“Professional”:  Smile  When  You  Call  Me  That! 

A Doodle  Inspired  by  Carling  Gresham 

Randolph  Zander 
Alexandria,  Virginia 

I enjoyed  Carling  Gresham’s  raucous  cri  de  coeur  in  the  last  Asylum.  How 
right  he  is:  “professional  numismatist”  can  nowadays  sound  almost  libelous  — 
smile  when  you  call  me  that,  pardner.  In  spite  of  the  trivialization,  though,  the 
term  still  should  and  does  mean  something  honorable. 

What  is  a professional  numismatist,  and  how  did  he  get  there?  Not  through  a 
prescribed  course  of  study  leading  to  a graduate  degree;  the  rare  exception  only  proves 
the  rule.  It  depends  partly  on  what  kind  of  numismatics  you’re  talking  about.  A 
learned  worker  in  a great  museum  will  of  course  have  a solid  academic  background.  In 
practicing  his  form  of  numismatics  he  will  adhere  to  rigorous  scholarship.  He  is  a 
proper  professional. 

But  Carling  and  I are  talking  about  coin  dealers.  Take  the  spectrum  — all  the  way 
from  the  scavenger  with  his  suitcase  to  the  seasoned  expert  who  discharges  his  civic 
numismatic  responsibilities  and  who  is  often  a keener  scholar  than  the  museum 
curator.  Somewhere  along  the  scale  you  draw  the  line  — not  laser-sharp  but  a sort  of 
broad  penumbra.  You  draw  the  line,  in  fact,  case  by  case.  At  least  once  every 
generation  do-gooders  constitute  a committee  to  identify  a set  of  criteria  defining 
professionalism,  but  no  workable  litmus  test  has  ever  come  out. 

Commercial  numismatics  is  not  like  contemporary  medicine,  the  law,  or  even 
undertaking.  Once  upon  a time,  the  village  carpenter  knocked  together  the  coffin;  that 
and  the  parson’s  grave-side  obsequies  were  the  sum-total  of  professionalism  involved 
(the  Pharoah’s  morticians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  real  pros).  And  all  of  our  early 
Supreme  Court  Justices  started  out  by  reading  the  law  in  an  attorney’s  office. 
Happily,  by  and  large  the  road  to  professional  numismatics  still  starts  the  same 
humble  way.  No  hierarchical  imperative  holds  down  the  scavenger  with  his  suitcase. 
More  frequently  than  not  he  falls  by  the  wayside,  but  encouragingly  often  he  still  may 
work  his  honorable  way  to  the  top. 

An  outfit  like  the  International  Association  of  Professional  Numismatists 
(LAPN)  has  what  looks  like  a relaxed  set  of  minimum  standards,  but  admission  is 
rather  like  that  to  a good  club,  and  the  membership  in  consequence  reflects  a 
satisfactory  level  of  professional  competence.  For  example,  a third  of  its  busy 
members  found  time  to  contribute  serious  studies  to  the  Festschrift  which 
commemorated  its  35th  anniversary  last  year.  And  the  members  do  not  feel  the  need 
to  apologize  for  the  word  “professional”:  it  is,  by  God,  a professional  organization. 

It  is  sure  enough  grotesque  when  Carling’s  novice  dealer  awards  himself  instant 
professional  status.  So  grotesque,  indeed,  that,  as  Carling  says,  generally  the  only 
fellow  he  fools  is  himself. 

There  is  perhaps  a ray  of  hope.  Perfectly  good  words  like  “gay”  got  coopted  and 
misused.  Given  time,  the  vogue  can  pass  and  the  word  gradually  resumes  its  pristine 
Johnsonian  or  Shakespearian  sense.  Just  now,  “professionalism”  in  certain 
numismatic  circles  appears  to  be  giving  way  to  “industrialism”.  Ask  any  prominent 
Morgan  manipulator  how  he  foresees  1 987.  “The  industry  was  never  healthier,  I look 
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for  great  things  this  year  for  MS-68  & c.”  Nothing  as  prissy  and  old-hat  as  “the 
profession.” 

“The  industry”  is  more  inclusive,  more  activist,  more  dynamic.  It  was  Beirut 
industrialists  who  used  to  make  for  us  those  handsome  double  eagles  that  still  keep 
ANACS  busy.  And  the  whizzer  is  motivated  by  the  industrial  ethic  — his  operation 
seeks  to  create  value-added. 

Society  of  Numismatic  Industrialists,  anybody? 


SAGA  OF  UTAH’S  LARGEST  MAN- HUNT 

Harry  F.  Campbell 
South  Salt  Lice  City,  Utah 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  reprinted  from  the  author’s  1983  book,  Campbell’s 
Tokens  of  Utah,  first  edition.  While  not  dealing  with  numismatic  literature,  per  se, 
it  sheds  light  on  a fascinating,  if  somewhat  grisly  bit  of  history  regarding  the  Utah 
mines  that  fed  the  mint’s  hunger  for  copper.  We  think  you  will  enjoy  it. 

To  the  west  of  the  Salt  Lake  valley  lies  a range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Oquirrh 
range.  Just  a year  after  the  Mormon  pioneers  entered  the  valley,  Thomas  and 
Sanford  Bingham  drove  a herd  of  cattle  into  the  mouth  of  a canyon  in  the  range 
and  set  up  a camp  in  August,  1848.  It  was  not  until  1863  that  this  canyon  was 
prospected  for  minerals  by  soldiers  of  the  3rd  California  Infantry,  stationed  at 
Camp  Douglas  just  east  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Because  of  its  immense  wealth  in  timber,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  ore,  many 
small  towns  were  built.  To  the  many  mines  that  sprang  up  came  foreigners  from  all 
countries,  and  it  took  little  provocation  to  cause  serious  trouble  between  them.  The 
unwritten  law  of  the  west  settled  serious  trouble  with  a knife  or  a gun.  In  the  later  years, 
the  Utah  Copper  Division  of  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation  took  over  much  of 
the  Canyon  and  its  mines,  producing  20  per  cent  of  the  nation's  new  copper  and  6.5 
per  cent  of  the  free  world’s  supply.  Over  the  years,  more  than  two  billion  tons  of 
material  were  taken  from  its  open  pit  mine,  making  it  the  world's  largest  man-made 
excavation.  As  it  expanded,  it  swallowed  up  the  canyon  and  the  small  towns.  The 
town  of  Bingham  never  attained  old  age  as  it  was  only  incorporated  in  1 904  and 
officially  ceased  to  exist  on  November  22,  1971.  There  are  no  saloons,  no  stores,  no 
rooming  houses,  only  token  coins  left  to  remind  us  of  its  residents,  together  with  tales 
of  the  West.  Perhaps  the  following  story  should  read,  ‘Once  Upon  a Time  There  Was 
a Bingham  Canyon,  Utah’. 

On  November  2 1 st,  1 9 1 3 , a Mexican  miner  by  the  name  of  Rafael  Lopez  shot  and 
killed  another  miner  by  the  name  of  Juan  Valdez,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  The 
killing  took  place  in  the  area  of 'Highland  Boy’,  a small  town  just  above  Bingham.  The 
cause  of  the  killing  is  believed  to  have  been  a feud  involving  a girl  and  the  death  of 
Lopez's  brother  some  time  before. 

Law  officers  arriving  from  Bingham  found  that  Lopez  had  fled  south  over  the  Utah 
Copper  Mine's  hill,  and  his  tracks  in  the  snow  indicated  that  he  was  going  in  the 
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direction  of  Utah  Lake.  Learning  that  he  had  taken  his  rifle  and  cartridges,  officers 
Julius  Sorenson,  William  J.  (Bill)  Grant  (Bingham  Police  Chief),  Otto  Whitbeck,  and 
Nephi  Jensen  set  out  in  pursuit  and  caught  up  with  him  in  the  area  of  the  Jones  ranch 
near  Utah  Lake. 

Being  a deadly  shot,  Lopez  gunned  three  of  the  posse  to  death  with  Sorenson 
escaping  to  raise  the  alarm.  Sheriff  Smith  of  Salt  Kale  County  set  out  in  pursuit  along 
with  many  sightseers  who  came  by  automobile,  by  rail,  on  horse,  and  on  foot.  A search 
revealed  no  fugitive,  and  it  was  thought  by  many  that  some  lacked  the  will  to  search 
diligently  due  to  fear  of  Lopez’s  shooting  ability.  With  many  frayed  nerves,  the  .hunt 
was  called  off.  The  next  morning  a small  posse  came  under  fire  from  a mountain 
position  near  the  lake,  and  taunts  from  Lopez  towards  Officer  Sorenson,  whom  he 
disliked  for  roughing  him  up  on  a previous  occasion  in  Bingham,  caused  Sorenson 
and  the  posse  to  withdraw  for  more  men.  It  was  not  until  the  following  morning 
that  another  posse  arrived  only  to  find  Lopez  gone. 

For  nine  days  nothing  was  known  as  to  his  whereabouts,  until  an  Italian  miner  by 
the  name  of  Charles  Ovi  claimed  that  Lopez  had  come  to  his  cabin  near  the  mouth  of 
the  ‘Minnie  Mine’  in  Bingham  Canyon.  With  his  wife  and  four  children  present,  he 
claimed  that  Lopez  has  taken  supplies  and  forced  him  to  trade  his  rifle  for  Lopez’s, 
which  was  of  a different  calibre  and  was  low  on  shells.  He  further  stated  that  Lopez 
had  taken  blankets  and  quilts  and  had  gone  into  the  #2  mine. 

The  ten  miles  of  underground  workings  were  a match  for  the  peace  officers,  but 
Lopez  knew  them  well.  It  was  decided  to  smoke  him  out,  so  hay  and  damp  wood  were 
piled  at  each  entrance  to  the  mine.  On  November  29,  191 3,  whilst  hauling  hay  up  the 
‘Andy’  incline  to  block  one  of  these  entrances,  an  Austrian  miner  by  the  name  of  Vasa 
Manderich  was  shot  through  the  heart  and  died  instantly.  A man  with  him  named  J. 
Douglas  Hulsey  was  shot  through  the  lung  and  foot  and  fell  down  the  incline.  Rolling 
into  a post,  he  lay  moaning  for  some  time  until  rescued  by  Doc  Ray  and  an  unidentified 
helper.  Law  officers  at  the  foot  of  the  incline  came  under  taunts  from  above  and  came 
under  fire,  but  no  one  was  hit  further  in  the  darkness.  The  decision  to  smoke  him  out 
threw  some  two  hundred  miners  out  of  work  for  the  next  ten  days,  with  a loss  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  production,  not  counting  the  cost  to  local  authorities. 

Betting  that  the  oxygen  was  now  used  up  and  that  Lopez  must  be  dead,  officials 
found  only  his  blankets  and  quilts.  Lopez  was  no  where  to  be  found!  Rumors  flew  thick 
and  fast  as  to  where  he  might  be,  but  to  this  day,  no  one  knows  what  really  happened  to 
Rafael  Lopez. 


The  Bookend 

Steven  Heifer 
Chicago,  Illinois 

This  will  be  the  first  of  a regular  series  of  articles  on  the  basics  of  book  collecting. 

When  you  select  a coin  book  to  add  to  your  collection,  you  will  find  many  factors 
that  will  affect  which  copy  you  buy.  Among  these  factors  are  grade,  autographs,  a 
presentation  copy,  a reprint,  a deluxe  edition,  a first  edition,  or  an  error  copy.  I will 
talk  about  the  variables  that  can  occur  during  the  time  books  are  printed  and 
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assembled.  These  traits  can  make  a huge  price  difference  for  what  is  basically  the 
same  text. 

The  one  trait  that  usually  enhances  a book’s  value  is  that  of  being  a first  edition. 
The  term  first  edition  involves  the  way  books  are  printed.  Before  1 800,  printers  had  to 
assemble  the  type  in  page  forms  to  print  the  book.  The  first  time  the  printer  ran  off  a 
number  of  books  (a  press  run);  it  was  it’s  first  edition.  After  the  books  were  printed  the 
form  pages  were  emptied  and  the  type  put  back  in  the  drawers . This  was  done  because 
metal  type  was  expensive  and  the  typesetter’s  labor  was  cheap.  With  regard  to 
illustrations,  depending  on  the  type  of  plates  used,  the  later  illustrations  might  show 
some  wear.  Then,  if  the  book  proved  popular  and  sold  out,  the  whole  job  of  setting  the 
type  for  it  had  to  be  done  over.  Each  time  the  book  was  printed  again,  it  constituted 
another  edition.  The  differences  between  one  edition  and  another  could  be  quite 
distinct.  Sometimes  the  year,  edition,  and  various  other  information  were  printed  in 
the  front  or  back. 

If  at  the  time  of  printing  an  error  (i.e.  spelling)  was  found,  the  printer  would  stop 
the  press  run,  fix  the  error(s)  and  then  start  printing  again.  The  edition  number  is  the 
same,  but  it  is  now  a second  printing.  Each  time  another  change  was  made,  it  became 
another  printing.  Errors  other  than  typographical  and  grammatical  can  also  exist. 
For  example,  during  the  press  run  the  bolt  of  material  for  the  cover  may  run  out,  and 
the  new  bolt  will  be  a slightly  different  shade.  When  they  were  printing  the  1984 
Red  Book,  some  had  the  text  bound  in  upside  down  in  the  cover  before  the  error  was 
discovered. 

The  way  to  use  these  differences,  to  find  out  more  about  a book’s  printing  history, 
is  through  the  use  of  bibliographies.  By  discovering  a book  at  a used  book  store  or 
house  sale  and  then  using  such  small  differences  as  a missing  comma,  you  can  add 
time  and  knowledge  to  turn  a $6  book  into  a $50  book.  Bibliographies  give  the  printing 
history  of  a book  by  either  Author  or  Subject.  A basic  coin  bibliography  is  Select 
Numismatic  Bibliography  by  Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli.  Although  it  contains  only 
5000  entries,  it  lists  other  bibliographies  (i.e.  bibliography  of  Moslem  numismatics). 
Besides  editions,  bibliographies  have  many  uses,  such  as  determining  whether  your 
book  is  complete.  Sometimes  people  separated  the  illustrations  from  books,  so  the 
number  of  illustrations  it  was  printed  with  might  not  match  the  number  in  your  copy. 
Each  book  entry  has  its  own  number  next  to  it,  for  exact  reference.  Sometimes  a 
bookseller’s  “for  sale”  list  cites  a bibliographical  reference  next  to  only  a very  brief 
description.  To  find  out  if  your  library  has  any  useful  bibliographies,  look  up  a subject 
or  author  in  the  card  catalogue  and  there  is  sometimes  a section  under  each  subject  or 
heading  in  which  bibliographies  are  listed  with  other  reference  material. 

The  added  cost  of  a first  edition  I found  to  be  unnecessary  in  trying  to  build  a basic 
coin  reference  library.  Even  some  of  the  later  reprints  can  cost  $50.  In  my  specialty 
area  though,  I try  to  collect  every  edition  of  every  book.  Although  the  contents  are 
alike,  the  market  place  assigns  more  value  on  certain  printed  traits  of  a book. 

Please  feel  free  to  write  with  any  comments,  suggestions,  or  stories.  I will  try  to 
answer  any  letters  sent  with  a S.  S.  A.  E.  If  I get  enough  questions  that  would  be  of 
general  interest,  I will  try  to  answer  them  in  my  column. 

STEVEN  HELFER 
P.  O.  Box  59162 
Chicago,  Illinois  60659 
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Research  Help  Requested 

The  undersigned  is  researching  the  number  of  extant  copies  of  several  very  rare 
books  and  auction  catalogues  on  early  large  cents.  If  you  own  any  of  these,  or  know  of 
other  copies,  please  write  to  me,  giving  provenance  if  at  all  possible.  All  information 
will  be  held  in  total  confidence,  of  course.  The  results  will  be  published  in  a future 
issue  of  The  Asylum.  These  are  the  references: 

1.  Dr.  Edward  Maris,  Varieties  of  the  Copper  Issues  of  the  United  States  Mint  in 
the  Year  1794  (1869  edition). 

2.  The  same,  1870  edition. 

3.  F.  D.  Andrews,  An  Arrangement  of  United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857 
(1881  edition). 

4.  S.  H.  Chapman,  The  United  States  Cents  of  the  Year  1794  (1923  edition). 

5.  G.  H.  Clapp,  The  United  States  Cents  of  the  Years  1798-1799  (Leather- 
bound  presentation  edition,  numbered  1 through  10.  Please  specify  your 
number.  I have  no.  7). 

6.  U.  S.  Coin  Company,  Catalogue  of  the  Foster  Lardner  Collection,  November, 
1914  (with  four  original  plates). 

7.  U.  S.  Coin  Company,  Catalogue  of  the  Granberg-Woodin  Collection  ( Collection 
of  a Prominent  American),  May,  1915,  with  seven  original  plates. 

A project  like  this  can  succeed  only  with  your  help.  Thanks  in  advance  for 
your  participation.  Send  your  data  to: 

Denis  W.  Loring 
P.  O.  Box  363 
New  York,  NY  10101 


Research  Information  Wanted 

The  undersigned,  with  Q.  David  Bowers,  is  currently  engaged  in  research 
leading  to  the  publication  of  a reference  book  covering  the  numismatic  collecting 
of  Albert  Fairchild  Holden,  of  Cleveland  (Ohio),  who  was  active  in  numismatics  from 
the  1890s  until  1912,  and  his  daughter,  Emery  May  Holden  Norweb,  whose 
collecting  activities  began  early  in  the  present  century  and  continued  until  her 
death  in  1983. 

Wanted  for  Albert  Fairchild  Holden  are  invoices,  citations  in  numismatic  or 
other  periodicals  concerning  his  activities,  or  any  mention  of  him  in  any  numismatic 
context  whatever,  especially  correspondence  with  dealers  at  the  time,  etc.  For  Mrs. 
Norweb,  I desire  early  correspondence  (pre-1955)  as  well  as  anecdotes,  personal 
recollections,  and  other  information  from  those  who  knew  her. 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  book  for  any  information  furnished. 

Sincerely, 
Michael  Hodder 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 

Box  1224 
Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 


I want  to  purchase 
Early  U.  S.  Auction 
Catalogues  especially  with 

PLATES 


And  all  scarce  & rare 
Numismatic  Literature 


If  you  have  any  of  the  following 
Please  write  or  call  me 

DEALERS  BID  BOOKS 
PRICED  & NAMED  SALES 
DELUXE  & PRESENTATION 

Catalogues  and  Books 

NAME  YOUR  PRICE 


I ALSO  NEED 

Pre  1859  Auction  Sales 
Thick  Paper  & Plated  Sales 
of  FROSSARD  & WOODWARD 


Small  size  CHAPMAN  SALES 

PLATED  ONLY. . . 

Mcoye  — Henderson  — Alvord 
Calderhead  — Sleicher  — Zug 
Simpson  — Taylor  Windle 


PLATED  CATALOGUES  . . . 
Belonging  to  Elder  — H.  G. 
Sampson  — U.  S.  Coin  Co. 
New  York  Stamp  & Coin 
H.  P.  Smith 


ARMAND CHAMPA 

ANA  LM  #775 
Box  22316 

Louisville,  Kentucky  40222 
Phone:  1-502-425-1302 
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REVISITING  THE  EARLY  1950s 

Q.  David  Bowers 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire 

I began  my  numismatic  interest  in  1952  or  early  1953. 1 walked  almost  before  I 
learned  to  crawl,  so  to  speak,  and  within  a few  months  of  my  entry  I was  doing  business 
with  leading  dealers  around  the  country  and  had  the  beginnings  of  a decent 
numismatic  library.  By  1955  I ventured  to  sign  up  for  a bourse  table  at  the  American 
Numismatic  Association’s  annual  convention,  held  that  summer  at  the  Hotel 
Fontenelle,  in  Omaha.  At  the  ripe  old  age  of  16  years,  I achieved  a minor  footnote  in 
coin  dealer  history  by  being  the  youngest  person  ever  to  have  a bourse  table  at  one  of 
these  events.  These  were  the  days,  by  the  way,  when  the  ANA  had  not  gone  into  “big 
business.”  The  rules  for  having  a bourse  table  were  simply  that  one  must  be  a member 
in  good  standing  and  be  perceived  as  having  good  character.  Today,  a complicated 
“point  system”  is  in  effect,  involving  advertising  in  The  Numismatist,  donating  to  the 
ANA,  and  so  on. 

The  gathering  that  summer  in  Omaha  seemed  to  be  modestly  attended,  but 
actually  it  was  a record  for  the  ANA,  for  it  was  announced  that  the  five  hundred  mark 
had  been  crossed  for  the  first  time  in  history.  As  I remember  it,  the  bourse  spread  over 
a large  ballroom,  with  coin  exhibits  at  the  center.  Among  the  coins  on  display  there 
was  a set  of  $4  gold  Stellas,  the  property  of  one  O.  L.  Harvey  — the  first  time  I had 
ever  seen  these  legendary  rarities. 

It  probably  was  at  this  convention  that  I met  B.  Max  Mehl  for  the  first  time,  or 
perhaps  it  was  at  next  year’s  ANA  show  in  Chicago.  With  the  pressure  of  Max’s 
extensive  mail  order  business,  it’s  a wonder  that  he  remembered  me  when  Abe  Kosoff 
made  the  introduction,  but  he  did.  In  fact,  he  told  me  that  he  liked  my  advertising  and 
enjoyed  the  correspondence  I had  with  him  earlier.  In  addition  to  his  famous  Star 
Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia,  he  issued  a small  printed  listing  of  coins  for  sale.  By  the  end 
of  his  career,  these  lists  came  out  infrequently.  I remember  seeing  a 1909-S  Indian 
cent  offered  in  Uncirculated  grade  for  about  $ 1 0,  and  placing  an  order.  At  the  time  the 
piece  was  worth  closer  to  $30. 1 told  Max  upon  our  meeting  that  I was  pleased  with  my 
1909-S  Indian  cent  and  considered  it  to  be  quite  a bargain,  whereupon  he  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  he  knew  he  was  selling  it  for  a third  of  its  true  value,  but  he 
was  getting  along  in  years,  I seemed  to  be  an  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  buyer  and, 
in  any  event,  it  hadn’t  cost  him  much  when  he  bought  it  years  earlier! 

At  the  same  time  he  took  from  his  pocket  a highly  polished  early  $10  piece,  I 
believe  the  date  was  1799,  and  handed  it  to  me,  asking:  “How  do  you  like  this 
Proof ?” 

Not  wishing  to  offend  him,  I mumbled  something  about  the  possibility  of  its  being 
polished,  rather  than  being  a Proof,  whereupon  he  said,  “I  am  just  testing  your 
knowledge.” 

By  the  time  I met  him,  the  well-known  Fort  Worth  dealer  was  greatly  reduced  in 
his  activity , and  his  attendance  at  the  convention  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and 
selling  but,  rather,  was  simply  to  shake  hands  and  to  relive  memories  from  earlier 
times.  Max  was  quite  short  in  stature,  not  much  if  at  all  over  five  feet.  I remember  that 
his  handshake  was  very  soft  and  warm,  almost  like  shaking  hands  with  a teddy  bear! 
I saw  Max  once  or  twice  after  my  first  meeting,  and  he  was  always  warm  and  cheery. 
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He  had  a definite  way  with  people,  and  undoubtedly  this  was  contributory  to  his 
great  success. 

I recall  that  Oscar  Schilke,  a prominent  numismatist  in  the  New  York- 
Connecticut  area  during  the  period  from  about  1 930  to  1 960,  told  me  of  a dispute  he 
had  with  Me  hi.  As  most  of  my  present  readers  know,  B.  Max  Mehl  was  a promoter 
first  and  numismatist  a distant  second.  I am  not  insulting  his  memory,  for  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  state  that  such  things  as  the  study  of  large  cents  and  colonial 
coins  by  die  varieties  were  simply  not  his  cup  of  tea.  Besides,  with  his  nationwide 
promotion  of  coin  collecting,  Max  probably  did  as  much  for  collecting  as  did  anyone 
possessing  a copy  of  some  technical  treatise  and  whose  main  claim  to  fame  was 
discovering  a new  large  cent  variety  of  the  year  1856.  Anyway,  it  seems  that  Oscar 
Schilke  had  purchased  a coin  in  one  of  Max’s  mail  bid  sales.  (Max  called  them 
auctions,  but  each  and  every  one  was  simply  a mail  bid  sale  — without  any  public 
attendance  whatsoever.)  When  it  arrived,  it  was  grossly  overgraded.  The  piece  was 
described  as  “Uncirculated,”  but  it  was  a country  mile  from  that  classification.  As  a 
convention  was  coming  up,  Oscar  did  not  return  the  coin  to  Mehl  when  he  received  it 
but,  rather,  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  he  would  return  the  coin  a few  weeks  later  at  the 
show,  at  which  time  he  would  like  to  have  an  explanation  as  to  why  it  was  called 
Uncirculated.  Apparently,  the  coin  was  a fairly  expensive  one. 

The  show  date  came,  and  Oscar  was  on  the  bourse  floor,  looking  for  Max  Mehl. 
Mehl  saw  him  first,  and  ran  over.  I remember  Oscar  Schilke  told  me  what  happened  at 
that  point: 

“He  shook  my  hand,  patted  me  on  the  back,  and  insisted  that  he  take  me  out  to 
dinner.  I accepted,  and  we  had  a great  time.  Somehow,  I couldn’t  bring  myself  to  spoil 
the  hospitality  by  even  mentioning  the  auction  lot  I didn’t  like  — so  it  went  into  my 
collection,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since.” 

Returning  to  my  discussion  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Conven- 
tion in  Omaha  in  1955,  Aubrey  and  Adeline  Bebee  had  the  auction  there.  They 
turned  out  an  attractive  yellow-covered  catalogue  listing  many  coins,  including  a 
Proof  1867  with-rays  nickel,  which  I purchased  for  the  sum  of  $610,  an  unheard-of 
price  for  this  rarity,  and  a figure  which  caused  much  excitement  when  it  was 
announced.  Today,  it’s  hard  to  conceive  that  anyone  would  find  a $610  coin 
transaction  to  be  noteworthy  — gosh,  even  a common  date  double  eagle  is  apt  to  sell 
for  that  price  — but  back  then  it  was  big  news.  Perhaps  to  put  things  in  better  contrast, 
I should  note  that  Aubrey  Bebee  showed  me  a 1 796  quarter  dollar,  Uncirculated  with 
a prooflike  surface,  for  which  he  had  just  paid  $200.  In  defense  of  this  “ridiculous” 
price,  he  told  me  that  he  bought  it  only  because  he  had  a customer  for  it.  Today,  the 
same  coin  would  be  worth  the  best  part  of  $50,000! 

No  sooner  had  I paid  my  auction  bill  with  the  Bebees  than  O.  L.  Harvey,  tike 
owner  of  the  $4  Stella  exhibit,  came  over  and  asked  me  what  kind  of  profit  I would 
take.  We  struck  a bargain,  and  a few  minutes  later  the  1 867  with-rays  was  his.  What 
happened  to  it  after  that  point,  I don’t  know  — but  I have  always  wondered. 

James,  Inc.,  a Kentucky  firm  run  by  the  Karp  brothers,  was  prominent  in 
numismatics  in  1955  and  was  one  of  the  leading  advertisers  in  The  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  Magazine,  the  most  important  periodical  of  the  day.  At  the  time, 
Numismatic  News  was  primarily  composed  of  classified  advertisements  and 
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was  more  of  a swapping  and  trading  list,  and  The  Numismatist,  the  journal  of  the 
ANA,  seemed  to  be  more  “formal”  and,  in  any  event,  it  did  not  have  much 
market  information  in  it.  The  Scrapbook  led  the  hobby,  and  just  about  anyone 
who  was  active  subscribed  to  it.  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  whose  collection  I had  the 
privilege  of  selling  at  auction  a few  years  ago,  owned  the  Scrapbook.  No  doubt 
the  publication  prospered  because  he  was  a first-rank  numismatist  himself  and 
had  the  knowledge  to  sift  editorial  wheat  from  chaff.  Besides,  he  was  an  astute 
businessman  and  a really  fine  fellow.  He  was  quite  careful  that  advertisements 
in  his  monthly  magazine  not  be  misleading  and  be  placed  only  by  people  of  good 
reputation.  When  I first  sent  in  an  advertisement,  he  insisted  that  my  father  sign 
a document  of  parental  responsibility,  for  I was  not  of  legal  age. 

Anyway,  the  Karp  brothers  were  leading  dealers  in  United  States  Proof 
Sets.  At  the  time,  interest  in  Proof  Sets  was  increasing  sharply,  and  the  Mint 
had  placed  a restriction  on  the  number  that  could  be  ordered  by  any  single  person  - 1 
think  it  was  something  like  five  or  ten  sets  each.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Karp 
brothers  brought  to  the  show,  and  prominently  exhibited  a “thank  you  letter” 
from  the  Mint,  written  in  1951,  expressing  appreciation  for  their  order  for 
thousands  of  Proof  Sets. 

Double  eagles  were  trading  in  the  range  of  about  $36  each  wholesale  at  the 
time,  or  just  slightly  over  melt-down  value.  Not  far  from  me,  a Nevada  gold 
trader  conducted  a transaction  which  to  me  seemed  amazing  - and  involved 
hundreds  of  double  eagles  stacked  in  poker-chip  fashion  on  top  of  an  exhibit 
case.  I had  never  seen  so  much  gold  in  one  place  at  one  time!  Typically,  double 
eagles  were  traded  as  a commodity,  with  scarce  interest  paid  to  any  but  common 
dates.  To  be  sure,  if  a piece  bore  a Carson  City  mintmark  it  was  worth  slightly 
more,  and  certain  issues  of  the  1920s  were  valuable  if  they  had  mintmatks. 
I couldn’t  envision  anyone  having  enough  money  to  collect  gold  coins  by  die 
varieties.  Before  long,  however,  I was  a bit  wiser  on  the  subject  - and  a fine 
gentleman,  James  Ross,  a Pennsylvania  collector,  gave  me  his  want  list  for 
double  eagles  by  dates  and  mintmarks  - and  I,  with  some  diligent  searching,  was 
able  to  supply  some  pieces  he  needed. 

I believe  it  was  at  the  1955  show  that  I met  Abe  Kosoff  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  one  of  the  “greats”  in  the  hobby  - as  exemplified  by  having  conducted 
a number  of  important  auction  sales  and  having  been  featured  in  print  many 
times.  By  this  time,  I had  a nice  file  of  his  Numismatic  Gallery  auction 
catalogues  and  the  chatty  Numismatic  Gallery  Monthly.  “The  World’s 
Greatest  Collection,”  sold  by  the  Numismatic  Gallery  (Abe  Kosoff  and 
Abner  Kreisberg)  before  my  time,  in  1945  and  1946,  stood  as  one  of  the  greatest 
numismatic  events  ever  - right  up  there  with  B.  Max  Mehl’s  1941  sale  of  the 
Dunham  Collection.  Today,  if  one  reads  these  old  catalogues  they  seem  to  be 
rather  shallow.  Rare  coins  were  described  in  simple  one-line  listings.  But, 
that  was  the  state  of  the  art  of  the  time.  It  was  not  until  John  Jay  Ford,  Jr. 
introduced  detailed  scholarship  into  numismatics  in  the  very  early  1950s 
that  this  changed.  The  1952  American  Numismatic  Association  catalogue, 
which  was  conducted  by  three  firms  jointly,  but  with  John  Jay  Ford’s  New 
Netherlands  Coin  Company  taking  the  lead,  was  the  first  major  catalogue  done 
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in  the  style  that  present-day  readers  are  accustomed  to  seeing.  Perhaps  if  it 
had  not  been  for  John  Ford’s  pioneering  ways,  even  today  great  rarities  would 
be  described  in  just  a few  sentences  in  auction  catalogues.  If  this  statement 
seems  a bit  far-fetched,  all  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  catalogues  issued  by  firms 
in  other  hobbies  - rare  stamps,  for  example  - and  you  will  see  that  the  state 
of  the  cataloguing  art  in  stamp  collecting  today,  in  1987,  is  about  what  it  was 
in  coin  collecting  40  years  ago!  Nor  do  today’s  detailed  coin  descriptions 
have  any  counterpart  in  the  field  of  antiques  or  fine  arts.  Most  of  these  catalogues 
are  written  with  a “just  the  facts,  ma’am”  attitude  - with  little  about  the  romance, 
history,  and  appeal  of  collecting.  I feel  that  the  entire  numismatic  hobby  owes 
John  J.  Ford,  Jr.  a debt  of  gratitude  for  the  trend  he  started. 

Returning  to  Abe  Kosoff,  he  was  friendly  to  me  at  the  very  start,  and  until 
his  death  over  a quarter  century  later,  we  had  many  transactions.  I was  honored 
to  be  selected  to  auction  his  estate  in  1985. 

Abe’s  partner,  Abner  Kreisberg,  was  a friend  as  well  - a genial  person  who 
would  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  clients  happy.  One  of  my  finest  recollections 
of  Abner  involved  a transaction  we  had  around  1960,  when  he  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  to  purchase  the  Maj.  Lenox  R.  Lohr  collection  of  United  States  pattern 
coins,  a holding  of  nearly  1,500  different  items.  The  purchase  price  involved 
close  to  $100,000,  an  amount  of  money  which  I could  not  afford.  Although 
Abner  Kreisberg  could  have  sold  it  elsewhere  for  as  much  or  more,  and  for 
instant  payment,  he  let  me  buy  it  on  time  payments,  in  three  installments,  without 
interest!  My  firm  did  very  well  with  this  collection,  and  the  handling  of  this 
property  certainly  advanced  the  success  of  Empire  Coin  Company,  Inc.  (owned 
by  Jim  Ruddy  and  myself). 

In  Boston,  Maurice  Gould  and  Frank  Washburn  conducted  business 
upstairs  in  a small  office  on  Boylston  Street,  off  of  Copley  Square.  They  were 
“nice  guys”  also,  and  transactions  with  them  were  always  of  the  highest  order. 
Like  many  dealers  of  the  time,  they  were  willing  to  spend  time  talking  about 
history  and  collecting  — even  though  there  might  not  be  a prospect  of  an 
immediate  sale.  I realize  that  memory  can  be  selective,  and  that  I had  my  share 
of  unfortunate  incidents  over  the  years,  but  I remember  with  great  warmth 
the  vast  majority  of  dealers  and  collectors  I encountered  in  the  years  prior 
to  1960.  These  were  times  in  which  the  word  investment  was  something 
pertaining  to  the  stock  market,  not  specifically  to  coins.  To  be  sure,  old-time 
collectors  knew  that  their  numismatic  holdings  were  perhaps  the  best  invest- 
ment of  all,  but  investment  strictly  was  secondary  to  collecting  enjoyment. 
Although  there  were  no  grading  standards  at  all,  grading  was  not  a big  problem. 
Sure,  there  were  differences  of  opinion,  but  these  were  settled  amicably.  In 
fact,  I cannot  recall  a single  instance  in  which  any  collector  ever  threatened 
to  sue  a coin  dealer.  Such  stuff  did  not  become  a part  of  numismatics  until  the 
“big  business”  era  of  the  1960s  and  onward. 

I could  go  on  with  many  recollections  of  dealers  and  collectors  I knew 
back  then,  but  space  does  not  permit  this  at  the  moment.  If  readers  want  more, 
I will  think  of  something  further  to  say  in  a future  issue. 
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BYWAYS  OF  BRITISH  NUMISMATICS 

Harrington  E.  Man vi  lie 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Editor's  Note:  At  the  first  east  coast  meeting  of  the  N.B.S.,  held  on  December  14, 
1986,  in  conjunction  with  the  15th  annual  New  York  International  Numismatic 
Convention,  member  Harrington  E.  Manville  of  Washington,  D.  C.  gave  a talk 
based  on  his  experiences  in  preparing  the  monumental  listing  of  British  numismatic 
auction  sale  catalogues  recently  published  in  London  by  A.  H.  Baldwin  & Sons  and 
Spink  & Son  under  the  title  British  Numismatic  Auction  Catalogues  1710-1984 
(reviewed  in  The  Asylum,  Vol  IV,  No.  3,  pp.  24-25).  Mr.  Manville  has  provided  this 
account  of  his  talk,  with  one  or  two  additions. 

All  numismatic  research  has  its  ups  and  downs,  and  work  on  the  sales  volume 
produced  its  share  of pain  (the  physical  demands  of  typing  more  than  a million  and  a 
half  characters  and  the  psychological  frustration  of  not  being  able  to  visit  just  one  more 
library  or  to  locate  a copy  of  a sale  referred  to  in  a text);  pleasure  (hearing  from 
researchers  that  the  work  has  helped  them  or  in  placing  a name  to  an  important  sale  by 
an  anonymous  consignor); problems  (where  to  draw  the  line  on  including  a sale  with, 
say,  only  a few  numismatic  books  or  when  only  an  incomplete  copy  of  a catalogue  can 
be  located  — does  the  remnant  include  all  numismatic  lots?);  rewards  (helpful 
criticism  that  may  be  utilized  for  corrigenda  and/or  a second  edition  — showing  that 
the  book  really  has  been  read  carefully  — but  not  financial  rewards,  as  no  royalties 
were  taken  in  order  to  keep  the  cost  as  low  as  possible);  spin-offs  (the  discovery  since 
publication  of  additional  unrecorded  numismatic  catalogues  and  the  development  of 
material  for  articles  or  talks  such  as  this  one);  and,  finally,  a look  to  the future:  Volume 
II  on  British  numismatic  and  archeological  periodicals  is  well  underway  (for 
publication  in  perhaps  five  more  years),  with  Volumes  III  (a  bibliography)  and  IV  (a 
dictionary)  to  follow  eventually. 

Some  specific  early  sales  of  interest  include  that  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  1 742,  the 
first  important  English  sale,  with  different  notations  in  copies  annotated  contempora- 
neously giving  the  distinctive  flavor  of  1 8th  century  numismatics.  Dr.  Richard  Mead’s 
1755  sale  had  the  Greek  and  Roman  sections  written  in  Latin  and  the  other  series  in 
English,  with  a large  number  of  coins  in  many  lots  (e.g.  20-40  Roman  pieces  with  full 
legends  and  descriptions)  giving  rise  to  opportunities  for  substitutions  at  the  viewings 
— an  event  duly  noted  in  at  least  one  copy.  Then  in  1767,  a Dr.  Giraldi  and  a Mons. 
d’Ennerie  came  over  from  the  Continent  to  sell  an  accumulation  of  coins.  During  the 
sale  they  complained  that  there  was  a conspiracy  against  them  on  the  part  of  the 
London  collectors  to  keep  prices  down  and  they  apparently  tried  to  bid  up  their  own 
coins  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sale  was  broken  off  in  the  middle  of  the  third  day  when 
everyone  else  walked  out. 

The  well-known  1 8th  century  collector,  Thomas  Barrett,  sold  a few  coins  in  1758 
but  the  bulk  of  his  collection  was  purchased  en  bloc  by  Thomas  Knight,  M.  P.,  while 
the  catalogue  was  still  in  the  manuscript  stage.  Knight  later  left  his  collection  to 
Oxford  University  and  some  of  his  former  pieces  were  involved  in  an  odd,  and 
somewhat  embarrassing,  incident  in  the  next  century  (see  below).  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  of  Hunterian  Museum  fame,  also  bought  entire  collections  and  sold  off  at 
least  one  large  selection  of  duplicates  in  1 77 1 . Several  other  anonymous  sales  also  are 
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attributed  to  him  but,  as  one  annotator  pointed  out,  some  coins  offered,  being 
‘uniques’,  could  hardly  be  called  duplicates. 

The  undated  Marquis  of  Granby  sale  has  been  placed  to  as  early  as  1 746  and  as 
late  as  1773.  Matching  the  days  of  the  week  in  various  years,  the  dates  of  death  of  the 
Marquis  and  a co-consignor,  the  dates  the  auctioneer  was  active,  and  the  format  of  his 
catalogues  at  different  times  enabled  the  earlier  dates  to  be  rejected  and,  with  some 
degree  of  confidence,  an  assignment  of  the  catalogue  to  the  latest  date. 

An  elaborate  catalogue  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Southgate  collection  was  drawn  up  in 
1795  but  before  it  could  be  held,  Samuel  Tyssen  purchased  the  lot  for  1 800  guineas  — 
a staggering  sum  for  the  time.  Again,  the  duplicates  from  the  amalgamated  collections 
were  offered  at  auction  before  the  great  sale  of  Tyssen ’s  final  collection  in  1802.  That 
collection  was  so  enormous  and  covered  so  many  series  that  even  now  it  sometimes  is 
possible  to  trace  unpedigreed  coins  to  his  catalogue  and,  in  fact,  I have  been  successful 
in  placing  to  his  sale  one  piece  purchased  completely  without  pedigree. 

Members  of  the  royal  family  frequently  were  collectors  (or  accumulators)  and 
after  the  death  of  George  Ill’s  queen,  her  goods  and  chattels  (including  circulating 
coins  she  had  squirrelled  away ) were  offered  in  an  1 8 1 9 sale.  A contemporary  cartoon 
ridiculing  this  event  shows  the  Prince  Regent  (the  future  George  IV)  as  auctioneer  on 
a rostrum  with  a crown  on  the  side  and  his  fat  sisters  behind  him  emploring  the 
audience  to  buy  trashy  household  articles.  {BN AC,  p.  55.)  Not  all  auctions  were  as 
amusing,  however,  and  at  the  1833  sale  of  John  Clerk,  Lord  Eldin,  so  many  viewers 
crowded  into  the  auction  room  that  the  floor  collapsed,  with  two  killed  and  many 
injured.  An  account  of  this  event,  by  ‘a  sufferer’,  is  bound  into  a number  of  copies  of 
the  catalogue. 

In  a similar  manner,  some  copies  of  the  ornate  catalogue  of  the  Strawberry  Hill 
sale  in  1842,  with  its  florid  descriptions  of  the  collection  formed  by  Horace  Walpole 
(died  in  1797),  have  a sarcastic  parody  of  the  ‘prefatory  remarks’  bound  in.  The 
catalogue  of  the  two-part  Duke  of  Devonshire  sale  in  1844,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
so  poorly  prepared  that  it  has  been  catagorized  as: 

. . . worthless,  upwards  of  400  serious  errors  have  been  counted  in  it.  Many 
valuable  coins  were  lotted  falsely  which  were  probably  genuine  and  sold  in 
lots  of  20  & 30  each  for  nothing  — and  as  no  proper  opportunity  was  given 
to  view  them,  in  numerous  cases  the  prices  afford  no  criterion  as  to  their 
value,  it  was  rather  a game  of  chance  or  a scramble  than  a sale. 

(BNAC,  p.  85,  fh  12.) 

Sotheby’s  Campana  sale  of  1846  also  engendered  controversy.  Catalogued  by 
J.  L.  E.  Curt,  a copy  annotated  by  J.  B.  Bergne  and  now  in  the  Royal  Numismatic 
Society  /British  Numismatic  Society  combined  libraries,  is  filled  with  corrections: 
false,  dubious,  ill  (instead  of  well)  preserved,  mere  rubbish  — and  contains  these 
caustic  comments  on  the  flyleaf: 

The  descriptions  of  the  Coins  in  this  collection  are  in  very  many  instances 
most  grossly  exaggerated.  The  Roman  Gold,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
exceedingly  poor.  Out  of  the  large  number  of  Brass  Medallions,  there  were  not 
more  than  half  a dozen  that  really  deserved  to  be  call edfine.  Many  were  false,  and 
the  greater  part  so  bad  as  to  be  almost  valueless. 

The  best  part  of  the  colection  is  that  which  is  least  puffed  in  the  Catalogue,  vizt. 
the  Roman  Brass  and  Silver,  among  which,  especially  the  former,  were  some 
remarkably  fine  specimens.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  Greek  coins,  belonged  to  Mr. 
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Campana’s  own  collection.  There  were  procured  at  Rome  in  order  to  give  the  Sale 
a more  extended  character,  and  to  attract  a wider  class  of  purchasers. 

Somehow  this  copy  fell  into  Curt’s  hands  and  under  this  last  remark  is  written 
boldly:  “Mr.  Bergne’s  own  invention  — a lie!  Joseph  Curt  June  1873”.  And  under 
that  someone  has  added  the  even  later  comment  (presumably  referring  to  Curt):  “foul- 
mouthed,  with  no  Knowledge  of  Greek  Coins.” 

Although  we  have  seen  that  ‘substitutions’  had  been  made  as  early  as  the  Mead 
sale  in  the  previous  century,  it  was  brought  to  a fine  art  by  Lt-Col.  William  Durrant, 
who  kept  careful  records  of  his  thefts  while  he  cheerfully  muddied  pedigrees  by 
substituting  inferior  specimens  at  many  a ‘name’  sale  before  his  own  auction  in  1 847 . 
Because  Durrant  was  an  officer  and  a gentleman,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  not  to  brand  his  memory,  although  he  was  all  but  named  by 

J.  Y.  Akermaninthe  1847-1 848  Numismatic  Chronicle  (NC,  p.  49)  and  it  was  left  to 

K.  F.  Sugden  to  strip  away  the  final  mask  only  in  1978  {SC MB,  pp.  5-7; 
SNC,  pp.  476-77). 

In  1850,  the  Soho  Mint  held,  in  Birmingham,  a little-known  sale  of  minting 
supplies  and  machinery,  including,  most  importantly,  dies  and  puncheons.  Either 
directly  or  later,  many  or  all  of  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  W.  J.  Taylor,  who 
is  notorious  for  having  produced  a myriad  of  what  are  often  rather  kindly  called 
‘restrikes’  but  are,  or  course,  fabrications  (e.g.  the  ‘nude  Britannia’  halfpennies). 
Some  work  has  been  done  on  this  subject  but  there  remains  room  for  research  to  try  to 
match  the  Soho  sale  material  with  known  (and  perhaps  unknown?)  Taylor  pieces. 

An  even  more  obscure  sale  was  conducted  by  John  Burton  in  Preston  in  185 1 of 
the  Joseph  Kenyon  collection,  but  its  importance  is  as  great  or  even  greater  because  it 
contained  coins  held  out  from  the  Cuerdale  Hoard  of  1 840  — material  that,  until 
a somewhat  mangled  sale  catalogue  turned  up  (possibly  the  only  one  extant?),  was 
considered  to  have  been  unrecorded.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  foremost 
authority  on  this  highly  important  hoard  was  delighted  to  learn  of  the  catalogue 
through  our  listing. 

A particularly  embarrassing  situation  developed  in  1 86 1 when  the  collection  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bulkeley  Bandinel,  D.  D.,  late  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford 
University,  was  offered  in  London.  The  listing  of  two  coins  in  the  catalogue,  nice 
examples  of  the  very  rare  Petition  and  Reddite  crowns,  must  have  caused  some 
consternation  in  Oxford  when  it  was  discovered  that  their  own  specimens,  which  you 
may  remember  had  been  inherited  from  Thomas  Knight  many  years  before  and  had 
been  under  Dr.  Bandinel’s  supervision,  were  not  to  be  found.  In  the  event,  the  coins 
were  withdrawn  and  returned  to  the  Bodleian  and  all  annotated  copies  that  we  have 
examined  discreetly  leave  the  purchaser  and  price  columns  blank  without  comment. 
To  be  charitable,  we  must  assume  that  the  good  Reverend  merely  had  removed  the 
pieces  for  study  at  home  shortly  before  his  death,  with  the  University  and  his  grieving 
family  all  unknowing. 

The  personalities  of  collectors  can  shine  through  in  their  catalogues,  particularly 
if  they  had  a hand  in  the  preparation,  and  Edmund  Shorthouse,  who  survived  his  1 886 
sale  by  many  years,  ‘assisted'  the  (we  must  assume)  longsuffering  cataloguer  with 
frequent  comments,  such  as: 

Unless  a starting  bid  of  £15  is  made,  this  lot  [a  ‘Bello  et  Pace'  pattern 
farthing  of  Anne]  will  be  withdrawn  on  the  ground,  that  if  an  important  English 
coin  of  which  only  three  are  known  is  not  worth  £15,  it  is  worth  nothing. 
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Fortunately  for  Mr.  Shorthouse’s  spleen,  Spink  bid  the  piece  to  £19.17.6. 

A.  B.  Richardson  fared  less  well  at  his  1895  sale  of  a rather  Fine  English  and 
Anglo-Gallic  collection.  Contemporary  comments  in  one  dealer’s  private  copy  note 
that  the  pedigree  coins  fetched  some  30%  less  than  Richardson  paid  because  he 
bought  for  himself  instead  of  through  dealers  (ahem!)  and  that  the  conditions  were 
stated  to  be  generally  excellent  in  the  preface  but  were  not  noted  for  each  lot  — “This 
was  evidently  fatal!” 

The  Viscount  Bridport  sale  of  the  same  year  included  Admiral  Nelson’s 
medals,  orders,  and  decorations  in  the  catalogue,  but  these  were  purchased  in  advance 
by  the  British  Government  for  £2,500  and  placed  on  display  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College  at  Greenwich.  Unfortunately,  on  the  night  of  9 December  1900,  someone 
broke  into  the  exhibition  hall  and  removed  the  Nelson  relics.  Although  a reward  of 
£200  was  offered  for  their  return  {BN A C,  p.  1 88 ),  these  priceless  historical  momentos 
never  have  been  recovered. 

From  about  the  year  1900,  sales  of  important  collections  are  quite  well  known. 
Anyone  interested  in  English  coins  must  have  heard  of  the  tum-of-the-century  sales  of 
the  Montagu,  Murdoch,  and  Carlyon-Britton  collections,  for  example.  The  number 
of  numismatic  auction  sales  decreased  markedly  during  the  First  World  War  but 
increased  in  the  1920s  and  during  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s  many 
collections  and  even  individual  pieces  were  placed  on  the  market.  In  1937,  for 
example,  a ‘well-known  American  collection’  was  sold,  but  ‘for  reasons  not 
unconnected  with  American  state  duties,’  the  collector’s  name  could  not  be 
divulged. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  it  still  was  customary  to  think  of  London  as  the 
center  for  international  numismatic  auctions  but  in  1954  the  famous  King  Farouk 
Collection  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Egypt  even  though  Sotheby’s  was  chosen  to 
conduct  the  sale.  ‘Uncle  Fred’  Baldwin  was  dispatched  to  Cairo  to  catalogue,  literally 
under  the  gun  (two  armed  soldiers  watching  his  every  move),  the  ‘Palace  Collection’ 
for  the  Revolutionary  Government.  Without  reference  materials  at  hand.  Uncle  Fred 
did  the  best  he  could  but  a 1 933  U.S.  $20  gold  piece  was  just  another  date  to  him  and 
he  included  it  without  comment  at  the  end  of  a run  of  seventeen  double  eagles  — 
‘mostly  extremely  fine’  (lot  1 85).  Ten  years  later,  great  excitement  again  was  aroused 
in  the  United  States  when  two  mint  state  1794  U.  S.  silver  dollars,  obtained  from  the 
fledgling  U.  S.  mint  in  that  year,  were  offered  from  the  Lord  St.  Oswald  Collection. 
They  sold  for  £4,000  (then  $ 1 1 ,200)  each  and  both  reached  America  where  they  have 
since  changed  hands  at  well  over  ten  times  that  figure. 

Even  more  recent  sales  also  may  have  their  notable  points,  although  it  may  take 
several  more  generations  for  them  to  develop  the  patina  of  interest  that  comes  with 
age.  The  1960s  saw  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  numismatic  specimens 
recovered  from  ships  wrecked  off  the  British  Isles . In  1 97 1 , a number  of  sales  had  to  be 
hurried  up  or  postponed  because  of  a general  postal  strike  and  this  is  relfected  in  the 
catalogues.  In  the  same  year,  the  first  of  the  Elmore-Jones  sales  was  held, 
unfortunately  with  very  few  provenances  for  his  important  coins  because  the  tickets 
were  missing  when  the  collection  was  recovered  from  being  stolen.  Moral:  keep 
an  inventory  separate  from  your  coin  collection  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  be 
able  to  notify  the  police  should  anything  happen  to  the  collection  itself. 

Two  other  sales  of  that  decade  stand  out  for  the  age  of  their  formation  and  the 
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opportunity  they  afford  to  obtain  specimens  with  pedigrees  going  back  to  the  late  1 7th 
and  early  18th  centuries.  The  Bridgewater  House  Collection,  formed  prior  to  cl 740, 
was  sold  in  1972,  and  the  Archbishop  Sharp  Collection  (he  had  died  in  1714),  in 
1977.  Both  offered  unusual  pieces  that  had  been  unseen  and  unknown  (or  virtually  so) 
by  the  numismatic  fraternity  for  200-500  years. 

Sales  catalogues  can  be  important  tools  in  numismatic  research  and  also,  I hope  it 
has  been  shown,  can  serve  as  fascinating  contemporary  documents  of  past  times.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  remarks  may  stimulate  a wider  interest  in  what  some  (but  not 
N.  B.  S.  members,  of  course)  may  consider  as  emphemera. 

References: 

BN  AC  - British  Numismatic  Auction  Catalogues 
NC  - Numismatic  Circular 
SCMB  - Seaby’s  Coin  & Medal  Bulletin 
SNC  - Spink’s  Numismatic  Circular 

Some  Particular  Advice  to  Those  About  to 
Start  a Collection  of  Coins 

James  C.  Risk 
with  thanks  to 
Marvin  Kay,  M.D. 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  article  was  originally  a lecture  given  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Coin  Collecting  Seminar  held  at  the  South  Orange- Maplewood  Adult 
School  in  the  Autumn  of 1963.  It  was  first  published  in  volume  5,  number  1 of  The 
Numismatic  Review  in  1964.  In  May  of  1981,  member  Marvin  Kay,  M.  D.  read  this 
essay  to  a meeting  of  the  Toronto  Coin  Club,  on  the  occasion  of  a meeting  devoted 
exclusively  to  — gasp  — numismatic  literature! 

You  have  really  begun  collecting  when  you  realize  that  you  want  to  know 
something  about  coins,  and  not  before.  I trust  you  will  remember  this,  because  you  are 
likely  to  be  impressed  by  the  large  number  of  collectors  who  really  know  very  little 
about  coins.  They  may  talk  about  the  missing  dates  in  their  Indian  Head  Cent  series, 
or  the  water  lines  on  a Canadian  Dollar,  but  their  knowledge  is  generally  restricted  to 
what  they  can  see  with  their  eyes,  which  is  precisely  what  any  non-collector  with  good 
vision  can  also  see.  There  is  no  question  that  these  forms  of  collecting  have  certain 
things  to  be  said  for  them.  The  desire  to  complete  a series  is  one  of  the  basic  collecting 
drives,  while  the  discovery  of  die  varieties  and  other  surface  differences  can  give  a 
collector  a pleasant  thrill  of  personal  achievement.  Nevertheless,  if  you  do  not  read 
books  you  will  be  deprived  of  an  important  source  of  real  enjoyment.  The  true 
collector  in  the  initial  stages  of  his  development  should  be  more  interested  in  buying 
coin  books  than  he  is  in  the  coins  themselves.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  piece  of 
advice  should  be  plain  enough.  There  are  a number  of  technical  terms  and  technical 
facts  about  coins  you  must  know.  You  can’t  very  well  make  sensible  purchases  if  you 
don’t  understand  the  language  of  the  coin  collecting  world.  It  is  also  quite  possible  you 
will  develop  an  interest  in  the  coins  of  the  Ancient  world  or  modem  Europe.  Before 
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you  decide  on  one  or  the  other  you  will  have  to  do  considerable  reading.  But  regardless 
of  any  specific  list  of  “reasons”,  you  should  devote  particular  attention  to  building  up 
your  numismatic  library  because  books  will  help  you  enjoy  your  hobby  and  extract  the 
greatest  measure  of  satisfaction  from  it. 

Coin  books  can  be  roughly  divided  into  three  groups;  the  priced  catalogue;  the 
general  work;  and  the  detailed  scientific  treatise.  All  three  have  their  uses,  although 
the  latter  category  is  of  more  use  to  the  advanced  collector  than  to  the  beginner. 
Among  the  priced  catalogues,  many  of  you  are  probably  already  familiar  with  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  Whitman  Publishing  Company.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
mention  all  of  their  publications.  To  refresh  your  memories,  Yeoman’s,  “A  Guide 
Book  of  United  States  Coins”  (Familiarly  called  the  “Red  Book”),  and  his  “A 
Catalogue  of  Modem  World  Coins”;  Charlton’s  “Standard  Catalogue  of  Canadian 
Coins”  and  Bressett’s  “A  Guide  Book  of  English  Coins”  are  a few  well-known 
examples  dealing  with  modem  issues.  Once  you  turn  to  the  Ancient  and  the  earlier 
European  coinage,  you  will  find  few  priced  catalogue  books.  The  field  of  Roman 
coins,  for  example,  is  much  too  broad  for  any  adequate  catalogue  of  this  nature  to  be 
issued.  The  books  available  are  more  literary  and  historical  in  their  presentation. 
Certainly  by  far  the  best  general  work  of  the  kind,  dealing  with  the  coinage  issues  of  the 
entire  world  from  Ancient  times  to  our  own  day,  is  R.  A.  G.  Carson’s  “Coins  of  the 
World”,  a superbly  written  and  illustrated  one-book  library  by  an  official  of  the  British 
Museum.  Whitman  has  two  very  useful  little  handbooks,  “An  Outline  of  Ancient 
Greek  Coins,”  and  “Reading  and  Dating  Roman  Imperial  Coins,”  both  of  which  are 
inexpensive  and  packed  full  of  information  for  the  beginner  in  those  fields.  Professor 
Davenport’s  standard  volumes  on  European  Crowns  from  the  18th  to  the  20th 
Century  are  a virtual  “must”  for  any  collector  interested  in  dollar-sized  coins  of  the 
World.  To  keep  yourself  familiar  with  the  doings  of  other  Collectors,  you  should  also 
subscribe  to  the  excellent  weekly  newspaper,  “COIN  WORLD”,  and  join  the 
American  Numismatic  Association,  the  national  collecting  fraternity,  which 
publishes  a monthly  magazine  called  “The  Numismatist”.  I have  just  mentioned  the 
titles  of  a few  books  for  your  rough  guidance.  Any  reliable  coin  dealer  will  stock  them 
and  be  glad  to  show  you  what  else  is  available  as  your  collecting  interests  develop  and 
take  shape. 

REVIEW 

J.  R.  Grellman  and  Jules  Reiver,  Attribution  Guide  for  United  States  Large  Cents, 

1840-1857.  Minneapolis:  Wes  Rassmussen,  1986. 

Chris  Victor-McCawley 
Chandler,  Oklahoma 

Editor's  Note:  This  review  appeared  in  a recent  number  of  Penny  Wise,  and  is 
reprinted  here  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  author. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Grellman/Reiver  attribution  guide  for  late  date  Large 
Cents  has  just  been  published.  In  many  ways  it  is  superior  even  to  the  excellent  first 
volume  published  earlier  this  year.  The  first  volume  covered  varieties  from  1840- 
1 848  and  was  considered  important  enough  to  be  awarded  the  Numismatic  Literary 
Guild’s  “Book  of  the  Year”  award  at  the  recent  American  Numismatic  Association 
convention. 

The  second  volume  covers  all  business  strike  varieties  from  1849-1857.  With  the 
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exception  of  the  1849s,  this  represents  those  dates  least-collected  in  the  series.  And 
until  now  there  has  been  good  reason  for  that.  The  varieties  1 850-1856  are  surely  the 
most  difficult  to  attribute.  The  dramatic  breaks  and  die  cracks  of  the  1 840s  are  largely 
absent.  Moreover,  the  similarity  of  many  of  the  dies  coupled  with  even  the  slightest 
amount  of  die  wear  made  attribution  using  the  old  Newcomb  guide  almost  impossible. 
Reiver’s  quick  finder  guide  was  a big  step  forward.  However  there  were  still 
ambiguities.  Different  die  states  caused  many  of  the  diagnostics  described  in  the 
previous  texts  to  disappear.  In  my  own  case  this  resulted  in  an  ever-growing 
population  of  5 1 s,  5 2s  and  56s  that  made  their  way  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  my  “to 
be  attributed”  box  only  to  be  returned  to  the  back  of  the  box  again. 

Volume  II  of  the  Grellman/Reiver  book  goes  a long  way  toward  solving  some  of 
the  difficulties  in  attributing  the  late  dates.  First  the  excellent  line  drawing  illustrations 
of  each  variety  do  far  more  than  even  the  sharpest  photoplate  could  in  depicting  the 
various  hairline  cracks  and  tiny  points  diagnostic  of  many  varieties.  In  addition, 
extensive  die  state  descriptions  make  it  possible  to  attribute  coins  in  states  in  which 
the  most  common  diagnostics  have  disappeared.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
many  varieties  have  been  delisted.  So  prepare  yourself!  Your  treasured  1851  C-19 
has  been  transformed  into  a lowly  N-10.  But  there  is  good  news  too;  that  C-26  you 
were  proud  of  is  still  pretty  spiffy  as  a C-23,  rarity  6.  Incidentally,  the  rarity  factors 
represent  very  well-informed  best  guesses.  Of  course  they  are  not  100%  correct.  Nor 
will  any  rarity  ratings  ever  be.  Many  of  the  ratings  were  taken  from  Copper  Quotes  by 
Jack  Robinson  and  represent  insofar  as  is  known  current  population  and  availability 
of  the  various  varieties.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  a pioneer  effort.  Many,  many  coins 
are  yet  to  be  attributed.  It  is  seldom  heard  of  for  groups  of  a scarce  variety  to  come 
to  light  all  at  once.  This  happened  with  a small  hoard  of  1854  C-8s,  a variety 
unlisted  in  Newcomb,  that  were  found  in  the  Abe  Kosof  estate  in  1985. 

One  thing  I would  have  liked  to  have  seen  was  an  attempt  at  a condition  census. 
The  information  must  certainly  be  difficult  to  obtain  or  verify,  but  a best  guess  could 
be  offered  and  adjusted  as  collectors  claim  to  have  CC  specimens.  Undoubtedly  the 
CC  is  high  for  most  varieties  with  numerous  mint  state  specimens  available.  On 
the  other  hand  other  varieties,  48  C-22,  48-C45,  49  N-21,  51  N-34,  53  N-31  seem 
to  be  represented  mostly  by  lower  grade  coins. 

In  summation,  the  content  is  excellent  and  the  book  itself  is  very  well-produced. 
The  text  comes  bound  loose-leaf  in  a sturdy  binder  so  that  additional  pages,  notes 
and  updates  can  be  added.  The  printing  was  done  by  EACer  Wes  Rasmussen  of 
Minneapolis.  It  is  of  exceptional  quality;  obviously  extra  care  was  taken  in  its 
preparation.  I cannot  imagine  anyone  interested  in  coins  that  would  not  benefit  from 
having  this  book  in  their  library.  Certainly  possession  of  both  volumes  is  a must  for 
anyone  afflicted  with  even  a mild  case  of  Copper  Fever! 

New  England  Journal  of  Numismatics 

Steve  Heifer 
Chicago,  Illinois 

A new  journal  has  recently  made  its  debut  in  numismatic  circles.  The  New 
England  Journal  of  Numismatics  is  an  8 Vi”  x 1 1”  magazine  with  a stunningly 
uncramped  look,  and  much  utility  for  both  intermediate  and  advanced  collectors. 
Although  no  color  is  employed,  it  is  generously  illustrated  in  black  and  white, 
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and  it  is  very  inviting  to  read. 

The  journal’s  contents  are  varied  and  well-written.  Its  notable  contributors 
include  such  numismatic  luminaries  as  Walter  Breen  and  Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli. 
The  articles  satisfy  the  advanced  collector’s  hunger  for  detail  without  overwhelming 
the  intermediate  collector.  Its  pages  are  uncluttered  by  advertising  and  will  provide 
many  hours  of  excellent  reading. 

I would  highly  recommend  subscribing  to  their  four  quarterly  issues  at  $25.  The 
address  is  New  England  Journal  of  Numismatics,  89  Devonshire  Street,  Boston, 
MA  92109.  This  journal  may  become  very  popular,  and  a subscription  for  at  least  the 
first  year  should  be  added  to  one’s  library. 

Editor  s note:  As  these  words  are  written,  the  editors  o/’NEJN  are  offering  a free  copy 
of  vol.  1,  no.  1 with  every  subscription.  However,  the  recent  court-ordered 
liquidation  of  the  assets  o/NEJN’s  parent,  New  England  Rare  Coin  Galleries,  has 
left  the  Journal’s  future  in  doubt.  We  do  not  recommend  subscribing  at  this  time; 
if  you  are  already  a subscriber,  inquiries  may  be  directed  to:  Joseph  F.  Ryan, 
Special  Counsel  Appointed  by  U.  S.  District  Court,  John  W.  McCormack 
Building,  Box  4519,  Boston,  MA  92101. 


The  Last  Word 


In  his  letter  to  the  editor  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Dave  Bowers  suggests  that  it 
might  be  time  to  re-title  the  old  journal,  on  the  grounds  that  a name  like  The  Asylum 
has  negative  connotations  and  projects  a frivolous  image  of  both  the  N.  B.  S.  and  its 
journal. 

Hats  off  to  Dave  for  walking  into  a metaphorical  minefield!  N.  B.  S.  graybeards 
like  your  editor  remember  that  our  names  have  been  an  issue  from  day  one.  Refer,  for 
instance,  to  Vol.  1 , Nos.  2 & 3 of  The  Asylum,  in  which  you  will  find,  on  p.  25,  the 
following  statement:  “I  do  not  approve  of  the  name  Bibliomania  and  will  never  join 
under  that  name.”  (signed)  G.  L.  Others  are  very  devoted  to  our  “crazy”  nomencla- 
ture of  “Bibliomania”  and  “Asylum”. 

Your  editor’s  own  preference  is  to  rename  both  our  organization  and  our 
publication.  But  what  do  you  think?  We  will  hold  a straw  poll  on  the  subject;  simply 
drop  a note  to  us  with  “change  it”  if  you  want  new  names,  or  “keep  it”  if  you  like  the 
status  quo.  Deadline  for  votes  is  Saturday,  May  16.  Remember  that  this  is  only  a 
straw  poll;  your  decision  will  not  be  binding. 

Keep  those  cards,  letters  and  articles  coming! 


WANTED 

Early  Canadian  Auction  Catalogs  and  Fixed  Price  Lists 
Canadian  Antiquarians 
Canadian  counterstamped  coins  & Tokens 
Send  list  with  condition  and  prices  to: 

Joseph  Foster 
3301  Fox  Chase  Drive 
Midlothian,  Virginia  23113 
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THE  ASYLUM 
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Numismatic  Literature 


Bought  & Sold 


Fixed  Price  Lists  Issued 
Free  Copy  to  NBS  Members  on  Request 


Charles  Davis 
Box  1412 

Morristown,  NJ  07960 
(201)  540-1159 

Evenings/Weekends  only  please 


Member  since  1968  ANA,  EAC;  also  ANS,  NBS 
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WANTED 

Numismatic  Libraries 
or 

Single  Titles 
Call  or  Write 

CAL  WILSON 

4501  Eggers  Drive,  Suite  C 
Fremont,  CA  94536 
(415)  792-4133 


Where  is  human  nature  so  weak  as  in  the  bookstore! 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher 


